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THE recent defeat of the valued policy bill before the 
Georgia legislature by a vote of ninety-eight to forty-three 
vindicates—if public vindication is needed—the course of 
the insurance companies in retiring from New Hampshire, 
where such a law is in force. Another good act of the 
Georgia legislature has been the passage of a bill reducing 
the deposit required from outside companies from $25,000 
to $5000. Valued policy and deposit laws are the bane of 
fire underwriting, and serve to operate like a boomerang on 
the interests of citizens when their legislative representa- 
tives pass such measures. The present Georgia legisla- 
ture appears to have reached this wise conclusion. 





THE Insurance Guardian of London says that “ under- 
ground insurance will have a good time of it in the United 
States during the next year or so. Preparations are being 
made on this side for a large amount of such ‘surplus 
tisks,’ as they are called.” Our English friends have re- 
cently organized quite a number of malodorous “ wild- 
cats” exclusively for the American insurance market, and 
if the legitimate companies now propose to go into the 
underground business it will be an indication that they 
hold the laws of this country in as light estimation as they 
do the intelligence of our average propertyowner. The 
situation of the propertyowner who takes insurance in 
unauthorized companies organized in other States is bad 
enough—-he is denied the privileges of the courts of his 
own State to prosecute any claim he may have against 
them, and it is doubtful if the United States courts will 
consent to be used to enforce a claim that State statutes 
declare to be unlawful—but his redress as against a com- 
pany of foreign birth would be even more problematical. 
Such insurance is no better than a verbal promise to pay, 


and must rest entirely upon the good faith of those grant- 


ing it. While there is such competition among our own 
companies for underground business, their foreign rivals 
are not likely to get away with enough to embarrass them 
seriously with the profits to be derived therefrom. When- 
ever American underwriters have a grievance or are threat- 
ened with one, they forthwith form an association to 
Provide a remedy; we therefore suggest that our home 
Companies now doing underground business anywhere 
should forthwith organize the “ Association of Fire Under- 
Writers doing Business in Defiance of State Laws to Resist 





a Threatened Invasion of Bold British Buccaneers who 
Contemplate Entering into Competition for such Unlaw- 
ful Business.” If this title should be regarded as some- 
what lengthy, it can be urged in its behalf that it would 
require no preamble, whereases or resolves to explain it. 
By all means there should be concerted action to defeat 
the foul designs of these alleged covetous English free- 
booters. 





. 


FLOUR mills are generally regarded as rather hazardous 
property, and insurance companies have never been par- 
ticularly desirous of insuring them. The American Miller 
declares that the danger is not one “inherent in the busi- 
ness,” but admits that they burn with such frequency that 
the companies are justified in refusing to assume the risks. 
It might be claimed with equal justice that the hazards of 
powder mills are not “inherent in the business ;” let the 
powder alone, and it willdo no harm; but the introduc- 
tion of a very small spark will make it exceedingly active. 
Flour mills are filled with dust quite as explosive as 
powder, and in numerous instancesa flame or spark coming 
in contact with this dust has resulted in explosions that 
any powder mill might be proud of. The editor of 
The American Miller quotes Edward Atkinson as saying 
that, with certain improvements, flour mills would be desir- 
able subjects for insurance. That is to say, eliminate the 
special (why not “inherent”) hazards, and flour mills 
become akin, to ordinary property from an insurance 
standpoint. This is precisely what the insurance compa- 
nies have been seeking to have millowners do, and be- 
cause they would not do it have been compelled to either 
charge them high rates or leave them uninsured. Let the 
millowners improve their risks, reducing the hazards, in- 
herent or otherwise, to the minimum, and they will have 
no trouble in getting all the insurance they want; but so 
long as such mills are, as our contemporary admits, un- 
profitable risks, the insurance companies are not especially 
anxious to enter into contracts of indemnity with their 
owners. 





THE California legislature last winter passed a law re- 
quiring all other State and foreign insurance companies 
doing business in that State, to pay a tax of one per cent 
of premium receipts for the benefit of firemen’s relief funds. 
During its pendency the bill was vigorously opposed by 
representatives of insurance interests, who argued that it 
was unconstitutional, inasmuch as it imposed a discriminat- 
ing tax upon a certain class of corporations. The law is 
to go into effect December I, and it is reported that the 
companies are preparing to resist it in the courts. It is 
expected that the enforcement of the law will yield about 
$12,000 a year, and as no other corporations are similarly 
taxed, the law is regarded as unjust and arbitrary. Sev- 
eral other States have similar statutes in force, and it is 
just as well to have their legality judicially determined. 
In the case of the People of the State of New York vs. 
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the Fire Association of Philadelphia, the Court of Appeals 
held the law to be a valid ‘one, and the company took an 
appeal to the United States Supreme Court, paying two 
years’ taxes to the insurance department, subject to the 
decision of the higher court. The questions involved 
embraced the right of a State legislature to pass 
laws based upon reciprocal legislation, but the suit was the 
result of an effort to collect the two per cent firemen’s re- 
lief fund tax. The case has not yet been reached by the 
Supreme Court. The highest courts in one or two other 
States have held that all reciprocal legislation was uncon- 
stitutional. By the time the California cases can be 
brought into court, the highest judiciary in the land will, 
no doubt, have decided upon the right of a State to make 
legislative discriminations between corporations. 








THE NEW HAMPSHIRE SITUATION. 


T is exceedingly gratifying to note the amount of atten- 
| tion the fire insurance situation in New Hampshire 
is attracting to the subject of fire insurance. Property- 
owners have become alive to the fact that they are in a 
bad situation, their policies of insurance expiring and no 
responsible companies being willing to assume the risks. 
A number of the more prominent of these recently ad- 
dressed a communication to Commissioner Pillsbury, 
wherein they stated that forty millions of insurance on 
New Hampshire property would soon expire, and asking 
his advice in an emergency so full of gravity to them. 
The efforts that have been made to obtain insurance in 
companies other than those that recently withdrew from 
the State have been unsuccessful, as every company whose 
policy is desirable is in full sympathy with the retiring 
companies. The complications and embarrassments 
growing out of the situation have attracted widespread 
attention and discussion, and thousands of persons have 
been made familiar with the outrageous features of the 
valued policy law who never before knew anything about 
them. All this will aid in defeating this obnoxious meas- 
ure should it crop up in any of the State legislatures this 
winter. 

In other columns we print the full text of Commissioner 
Pillsbury’s reply to the inquiries of the propertyowners 
referred to. It is a plain, straightforward document, con- 
cisely reciting the objections to the valued policy bill, and 
says the retirement of the companies was not an attempt 
to “bulldoze” the legislature or “ boycott” the citizens 
of the State; it was simply due to the fact that the State 
had imposed conditions under which they found it impos- 
sible to do business, and so they had withdrawn solely 
from business considerations. They did so only after due 
notice of their intention, and the valued policy law was 
passed notwithstanding this notice and their protest. He 
very truly remarks that the companies are not complain- 
ing of this law; they simply cannot do business under it, 
and, recognizing the right of the State to adopt any laws 











it pleases, they make no fight against it, have not asked 
for its repeal, have taken no part in the present discussion 
and agitation, but quietly closed their agencies and ceased 
to make any new contracts that would be affected by the 
law. It is the propertyowners who are keeping up the 
agitation, assisted, no doubt, by several hundred former 
agents of companies, who suddenly find themselves out of 
business. The companies are too intent upon conducting 
their affairs in other localities to worry themselves espe. 
cially over any action that may be taken in a State where 
their profits for a series of years have been a minus quan- 
tity. Mr. Pillsbury shows that the State, as well as her 
citizens, will be a loser in the transaction, for during his 
incumbency of office the companies have not only paid 
his salary as a State officer, but have poured $143,000 into 
the State treasury, and this source of income is now shut 
off by the action of the State legislature. Mr. Pillsbury is 
unable to suggest any way out of the difficulty; so long 
as the law remains upon the statute books he will be re. 
quired to enforce it, and so long will the companies refuse 
to insure New Hampshire property. There is but one 
way out of the difficulty, and that is to induce the Gov. 
ernor to call an extra session of the legislature and then 
bring sufficient influence to bear on that body to induce it 
to repeal the law. But the legislature and the Governor 
are committed in its favor, and are probably in no mood 
to make so complete a backdown as this action would 
involve. The Commissioner does not suggest this mode 
of procedure, but he advises that a meeting of prominent 
propertyowners be held to consider the whole subject. 
The only practical result such a meeting could secure 
would be a petition to the Governor to call an extra 
session of the legislature. It has been suggested that 
propertyowners might waive all benefits that would accrue 
to them by the enforcement of the valued policy law, and 
that such a waiver might be attached to every policy is- 
sued. But this is impracticable, for it is a principle of law 
that any waiver of a statutory provision is unlawful. A 
person having subscribed to a waiver of the benefit of the 
valued policy law would not be estopped thereby from 
instituting legal proceedings to recover under his policy in 
accordance with that law. There is no possible way of 
dodging or evading its effects; so long as it remains unre- 
pealed, every insurance contract is subject to its provis- 
ions, and the companies do not propose to involve them- 
selves in the chances of litigation, as well as with the 
physical and moral hazards of the property they insure. 
It is better to do without New Hampshire business so 
long as the State offers a reward for defrauding insurance 
companies. 

Commissioner Pillsbury touches very lightly upon the 
fact that he has been roundly abused by a portion of the 
press of his State for having plainly stated his opposition 
to the valued policy law, some writers demanding his re 
moval from office for having dared to criticise the acts of 
the legislature. He can afford to overlook these out 
breaks of temper, growing out of ignorance, for his rept 
tation as a fair-minded, intelligent and honest official 1s 
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too well established to be affected by unreasoning abuse. 
The men who are now foremost in denouncing him will 

ultimately concede that he is right, and that his efforts in 

opposition to the valued policy law were in the interests 

of his State and of his fellow-citizens. Whatever bad 

feeling exists between the people of New Hampshire and 

the representatives of insurance companies, is due largely 

to the intemperate partizanship of the press of that State, 

whose editors seem to entertain the opinion that the 

people have been insulted, because citizens of other States 

will not place their capital at the mercy of a communistic 

legislature. Some of them have affected to rejoice over 

the withdrawal of the companies, declaring that New 

Hampshire capitalists would organize to furnish the insur- 

ance required, and thus the sums paid in premiums would 

be retained in the State. Commissioner Pillsbury shows 

them that even if a company was organized in every 

county in the State, the amount of insurance all of them 

could furnish would not amount to one-sixteenth of the 

requirements of propertyowners, and the other fifteen- 
sixteenths would still be uninsured. The utter folly of 
any community attempting to insure all the property of 
the community is pointed out in the Commissioner’s 
letter; a single large fire might bankrupt every individual 

who had assumed any portion of the responsibility of 
indemnifying owners. 

One of the strongest objections made to the valued 
policy law is that it tempts unscrupulous men to obtain 
insurance on an exaggerated valuation and then set fire to 
their property to recover the insurance, the law making 
the amount named in the policy the measure of damage, 
leaving the company no alternative but to pay the full 
sum named regardless of the actual value of the property 
at the time of its destruction. Advocates of the law have 
scouted this objection, alleging it to be a slander upon all 
business men, but experience has demonstrated the truth 
of the underwriters’ statement. Ohio, Wisconsin and 
Missouri have had the valued policy law in force for sev- 
eral years, and the records show that the fire losses in 
those States last year were seventy-two per cent of the 
premium receipts, while in the neighboring States of Illinois, 
Indiana and Iowa, that have no valued policy law to encour- 
age incendiarism, the ratio of losses to premiums was fifty- 
one per cent ; for five years the fire losses in the three valued 
policy States consumed seventeen per cent more of the 
Premiums than were similarly consumed in the three 
States that have no such law. Last year was an extremely 

‘hard one for business men in general, and it is a notable 
fact that incendiary fires occur with the greatest frequency 
during periods of financial depression. That the valued 
Policy law was a direct temptation to the commission of 
this crime is shown by the fact that in the three States 
named where the law exists, the ratio of losses to premi- 
ums showed a material advance over the average for the 
aged four years. The law virtually offers a premium 

t the perpetration of the most dastardly crime known to 
the criminal calendar. 

We are surprised at the statement in Mr. Pillsbury’s 











letter, that companies not authorized to do business in 
New Hampshire are now seeking business there. We 
should be glad to know the names of these companies, for 
it is understood that all those whose policies are worth 
having are in sympathy with those that have withdrawn 
from the State, and refuse to insure New Hampshire 
property. It was to have been expected that all the irre- 
sponsible wild-cats in the country would rush to that State 
to gobble up the business rejected by legitimate compa- 
nies, but Mr. Pillsbury refers to those seeking business as 
“ scattered all the way from Boston to New Orleans.” If 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Baltimore, New 
Orleans and other prominent cities, harbor companies of 
the wild-cat species, that are willing to do business under 
conditions that are intolerable to the respectable and solv- 
ent companies, the fact should be known, and Commis- 
sioner Pillsbury should publish the names of such, that the 
insurance press may advise the propertyowners of New 
Hampshire regarding the character and standing of such 
alleged companies. Propertyowners are subjected to suffi- 
cient hardships in being deprived of insurance indemnity 
without being swindled by bogus companies that are 
organized for the purposes of deception and fraud. No 
company of any other State, of standing sufficient to enti- 
tle it to confidence, is now seeking business in New Hamp- 
shire, and if propertyowners are tempted to patronize 
those of the wild-cat order, they should understand that 
there is little chance of their being indemnified by them 
for any losses they may sustain. Corporations that do 
business in defiance of law are generally law-proof, and re- 
covery from them an impossibility. While we sympathize 
with the propertyowners of New Hampshire, whom a 
stupid or vicious legislature has left at the mercy of the 
flames, we are confident that the outcome of the present 
trouble will be inthe interest of the public in general, for 
it has, no doubt, sounded the death knell of valued policy 
legislation. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


ENGLISH INSURANCE NOTES. 


Prodigious Strides of Industrial Insurance in Great Britain—Facts for American 
Insurance Magnates to Ponder Over—Turn of the Tide in Fire Losses—Sug- 
gested Formation of a Bureau of Building Inspection and Registration for Fire 
Offices—Uniform Rates for Payment of Life Premiums—The New Special 
Tariff for Cotton Mill Risks. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


The more one looks into the marvelous growth of industrial insurance 
in this country, the more one is amazed at the power of the workingman’s 
penny. In previous letters I have given figures eloquent enough in their 
way denoting the prodigious strides of this class of enterprise. This 


week I have to add to the list the Pearl Company. This coucern during 
the past year has issued policies at the rate ef more than 1000 per working 
day, 337,238 in all during the year, and the workmen's pennies have 
reached the magnificent total of £189,000 sterling, not very far short of 
$1,000,000 for the year. 


When the number of clubs, societies, associa. 
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tions and insurance companies now engaged in this special branch of 
business is considered, the enormous importance of industrial insurance 
as it stands in Great Britain to-day can be appreciated by the American 
reader. It is evident that in the rate of progress the industrial companies 
threaten to rapidly outstrip that of the ordinary life offices. Within ten 
years, at their present growth, they will be handling more cash in pennies 
than the entire revenues of all the big companies put together. The 
agents, collectors and officials of the Pearl Company, standing in a line, 
would easily cover a mile in length, and there are several industrial com- 
panies doing a larger business than the Pearl, with correspondingly larger 
staffs. The expenses of these offices cre very heavy in consequence of 
the large number of men necessary to make weekly collections over so 
wide an area, The Pearl, for example, enormous as its staff was, involv- 
ing a weekly pay-roll of £33,000 on a total premium collection of 
4160,000, has just put on seventeen additional superintendents and 1746 
new collectors. Three of the largest industrial offices alone now employ 
an army of 12,000 outside daily workers. 

It is gratifying to be able to report that the number of fires for the past 
week shows a noteworthy decrease as compared with the preceding week 
and the corresponding period last year, equal to twenty-four per cent in 
numbers and about twenty-eight per cent in losses. Among the places 
destroyed was what remained of the country mansion known as the Old 
York House, in picturesque Hoxton, famous for its connection with Nell 
Gwynne. Hoxton is now a densely populated metropolitan district, and 
the ancient halls in which the beauteous Nell once received her lover of 
high degree, have long been transformed into lumber mills, or ‘‘ saw 
mills” as they call them here. The country seat of Lord Harewood, near 
Leeds, was among the places attacked by fire last week. The house con- 
tained a splendid collection of old oil paintings and rare works of art. 
Fortunately, Lord Harewood was on the spot, and it is owing to his cool- 
ness and intrepidity to a large extent that the hall, with its valuable con- 
tents, were saved. He gathered the servants and laborers and directed 
their operations until help came from the fire department at Leeds, and 
the fire was confined to the bed-room in the west wing. In looking over 
and analyzing the fire reports, I find that seventy per cent of the losses 
are traceable to faulty construction or overheated flues, It must strike the 
most superficial observer on the fire side of the insurance business, that 
building inspection and flue construction will have to be taken up in 
earnest by managers very soon. 

Every insurance man worth his salt knows perfectly well that the 
heaviest losses the past ten years have come from defects which building 
inspection is supposed to have provided against. It would pay the fire 
offices to maintain a building inspection bureau for the use of members 
subscribing to its support fvo rata according to fire income. The experts 
belonging to the bureau could inspect all new buildings worth the trouble, 
and register them with detailed discriptions, Faults in flues and con- 
struction could be pointed out to owners and builders, and noted on the 
register. I can count six fires within my own personal knowledge the 
past ten months involving losses aggregating $300,000, in which I have 
satisfied myself by examination or inquiry, and the assessors are also 
satisfied, that the cause of fire in each instance could not have existed 
had the conditions of building been faithfully observed. In two in- 
stances the companies were clearly relieved of liability under the con- 
ditions of the policies, which were obviously violated, but the insurers 
were religious bodies in each case, including in their membership the 
heaviest insurers in their respective districts, and it was deemed prudent 
to read them a lesson and pay the money as an act of grace. If the risks 
had been surveyed before completion of the buildings, the defects would 
have been instantly detected, and made good or insurance refused. 

An innovation in life insurance practice has been introduced by the 
United Kent Life, so simple that the wonder is managers have not seen 
it before. In fire offices the premiums all fall due on quarter day; in life 
offices premiums fall due on the day the policy was originally issued. 
The United Kent plan is to make all life premiums payable on a uniform 
date, monthly and quarterly. The advantages of the new system are so 
many sided and so obvious that they must occur at once to every man of 
experience connected with life business, 

The new tariff for cotton mills promulgated by the associated fire 
offices is already a dead letter. It was an absurd compilation at its best, 
to emanate from a body of supposed fire insurance experts. It now 
transpires that most of the men entrusted with this special duty were not 
fitted by training for the technical work they felt themselves qualified to 





perform. The result was a complete failure. The associated offices h 
already lost heavily, and to prevent the whole of the best business aa 
ing away bodily, they have canceled the new decree and have gone ioe 
practically to the rates and rules prevailing before the change, The, 
have been not fewer than thirteen changes in the cotton mill tariff daa 
the establishment of the association, to the great injury of business ns 
vexation of business men, The subject of special rates for Special risks 
like cotton mills will probably be referred by the board toa select com. 
mittee of experts in the particular branch of business referred to. Repre. 
sentatives of the Royal, Lancashire and other offices prominent in the spin. 
ning districts could deal with the matter satisfactorily if they cared to 
undertake the duty. D. E. W. 
Lonpon, EnG., October 8. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


CROSS-ROAD AGENTS, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

Permit me, as a reader of your valuable journal and as a local agent in 
a small town, to offer through your columns a few hints that I think 
advisable to the managers of insurance companies seeking business in 
the Western States. 

I see that the Underwriters Association of the Northwest, at their 
recent meeting, contemplate the reduction of commissions to agents to 
fifteen per cent straight. Now, this I deem a plausible scheme, if only 
carried out. Yet in order to make it a success to the companies and 
local agent both, would it not be well for the managers of the different 
companies to obliterate all the cross-road agents who are simply working 
for self, in order to help erase a small mortgage on their diminutive 
homes, and who never regard the interests of the companies they repre- 
sent? Our country is already overrun by irresponsible parties, working 
under “‘ straw-bonds ” at from twenty-five to thirty per cent commissions, 
and are as liable to insure a straw-covered barn and represent it as first- 
class as they are to write on a nice farm dwelling. These agents are as- 
sisted by managers of different companies that strive to outnumber in 
volume of risks, rather than in character of the same. 

There are companies transacting business with us established agents, 
limiting us to fifteen per cent commission, that secure some countryman 
or farmer, that knows nothing of the business, to solicit for them (and this 
within a mile or so of us poor locals), that pay them for poor and undesir- 
able risks twenty-five per cent; and when a loss occurs the insured 
jumps on old “ Roan” barebacked and rushes to the office of a man they 
know, and request to know what steps to take in order to secure payment 
of his policy, stating rather hesitatingly that the man he insured with has 
skipped the country, and he is at sea, so far as taking action in the matter 
is concerned. Well, the consequence is we find that the same companies 
we represent at fifteen per cent has paid some ignoramus twenty-five per 
cent to secure a burn; of course we feel indignant, and refer the insured 
to the ‘‘ skipped solicitor.” He returns home to his ash-piles mad, and 
curses the whole insurance fraternity, thereby causing us locals trouble 
in securing any good risks in that neighborhood, as everyone sets the 
agent and company both down on the rear leaf of their memorandum 
books as ‘‘ skunks,” and everything else that is not good. 

Now, sir, would it not be well enough if they will give Mr. Cross-road 
twenty-five per cent, to pay us the same? If they cannot see it in that 
light, then why not offer ‘‘ Cross-road ” only fifteen per cent? Then you 
would find out in the ‘‘ near subsequently ” that cross-road agents would 
rather pull cackle burrs from their horses manes than risk riding all day 
to secure a $2 note from a poor neighbor, thereby making thirty cents for 
their day’s labor. Where are our Western managers? H—. 

CARROLLTON, Mo., October 17. 





—Ducat & Lyon of Chicago, general agents of the Home of New York, 
have removed their offices to the ninth floor of the company’s new build- 
ing on the corner of La Salle and Adams streets, where their facilities for 
the transaction of business are ynexcelled. 
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MISCELLANY. 


INFLUENCE OF WEALTH AND THE CONDITIONS 
OF HABITATION UPON MORTALITY 
AND ITS CAUSES. 


Statisticians have for the last few decades been busily engaged in 
arranging data and facts to assist them to arrive at something like intelli- 
gent and exact statistics of mortality ; although much remains to be done 
yet. Great importance is at present attached to the dismembering of the 
totals of the mortality statistics—that is, to the analyzing of the single fac. 
tors forming the total sums, Their full significance can be thoroughly 
understood only in this manner, otherwise it is very easy to arrive at false 
conclusions, if statistics are not in this manner analyzed as to funda- 
mental principles. The most adjacent field, of the greatest assistance to the 
student of social science, is the statistics of sickness, This, again, will 
prompt us to ascertain the conditions of existence, which are either pro- 
motive or injurious to the life and health of man, and we then have 
arrived at the threshhold of the wide social domain which in its most im- 
portant districts still awaits statistical exploration. With great pleasure, 
therefore, do we hail every effort in this direction, especially if made in 
so thorough a manner as the work under review before us, from the able 
pen of the director of the statistical bureau of the city of Budapest, Hun- 
gary, Josef Kérésy; ‘‘ On the influence of wealth and the conditions of 
habitation upon the rate of mortality and causes of death, with special 
regard to the occurrence of infectious diseases.” The investigations of 
Mr. Kérdsy have reference to the city of Budapest; and in the following 
we will review the main results, being applicable in large part to other 
countries. 

The author commences with the influence of wealth upon the age of 
mortality. The first observations of the influence of wealth upon mor- 
tality were made by Villerme, who grouped the several quarters of Paris 
according to their degree of wealth, and then compared the general mor- 
tality of these groups with each other. Similar experiments were at 
different times instituted on this same basis, against all of which, how- 
ever, two great objections can be urged. Poor as well as rich live in each 
quarter, and such random observations simply inform us that a difference 
does exist, and that wealth has an influence on the general rate of mor- 
tality ; but the facts deduced from them are really devoid of any value for 
the purposes of social science, and they should not be quoted whenever it 
has been possible to make more precise observations such as those by the 
author.in the city of Budapest. Again, it can be urged that the average 
of the rate of age, but more especially the number of children, which con- 
stitute one-half of the deceased, is different for rich and poor; observa- 
tions, consequently, which refer to the totality of the deceased, are fre- 
quently apt to mislead, and must be used with caution. 

“T have,” says the author, “ sought to compensate both errors, and the 
accompanying degree of wealth is not according to whether the deceased 
died in a rich or in a poor district, but every case was singly established 
to which grade of wealth he could be classed ; furthermore, children were 
in this compilation kept separate from the adults. Concerning the pro- 
curing of the material, I would state that in 1871, when I commenced the 
organization of the mortality statistical services of this city, I issued in- 
structions to the various coroners (or physicians) to ascertain and state 





with each deceased to which of the four grades he belonged. To the first . 


grade I classify the rich, the so-called ‘upper ten thousand’ of society ; 
the last is made up of paupers; the broad social expanse between these 
two extremes is then easily divided into an upper and a lower grade 
(middle class and poor). The medical coroner, who has been in the 


‘ habitation of the deceased, seen his family and gauged his domestic sur- 


toundings, and who was required, beside this, to inform himself of the 
size of the habitation, was most assuredly capable of attempting aforesaid 
classification of four large groups in a reliable manner. Persons who died 
= hospitals and other charitable institutions were, as far as possible, 
divided among these four groups, 

“In the course of the six years, 1876 to 1881, there were classified : In 
the first class (rich), 590 ; in the second class (middle class), 9550; in the 
third class (poor), 45,133; in the fourth class (paupers), 3829; total, 
59,102, Beside this, there remained in dwellings and in institutions 
deceased persons whose grade of wealth was not stated, 14,044; making 
4 grand total of 73,146. 

“A fact that at once strikes us is the exceedingly small number of de- 















ceased persons pertaining to the richest class, Of 59,000 deceased only 
590, or one per cent, could be graded to this class, while to the poor and 
pauper classes belonged 50,000! This plainly shows how exceedingly 
great is the number of our poorclasses. This fact, which we are also 
forced to deduct from the results of our popular census, is, when viewed 
from the standpoint of the mortality statistics, of vital significance, be- 
cause the entire question of mortality must after all be regarded finally as 
a question of civilization ; a city inhabitated in large part by poor people 
will, in spite of the best intentions of its authorities and its greatest 
willingness to make sacrifices, never be able to show that favorable con- 
dition of its sanitary provisions and mortality as others more happily 
situated. * * * 

‘‘Embracing in my account the different suburbs of the city, for the 
past eight years, from 1874 to 1881, we are dealing with a grand total of 
goo of the first class, 12,932 of the second and 83,107 of the third and 
fourth, The average duration of life or age is for children from 0 to § 
years: For the rich, 1 year, 4 months; for the middle class, 1 year, 134 
months; for the poor, 1 year. For adults overs years: For the rich, 
52 years; for the middle class, 46 years, 1 month; for the poor, 41 
years, 7 months. These figures reveal what a large influence is exerted 
by wealth upon the duration of life. Even when we embrace the many 
gradations of the state of wealth in only three large classes, we will ob- 
tain, by comparing the uppermost class with the lowest, so remarkable 
an increase in the expectation of life that we can fully credit persons of 
the former who have exceeded their fifth year with more than ten years of 
life.” 

In the investigation of the influence of wealth upon the occurrence of 
the epidemic infectious diseases, it will appear at first sight, from the re- 
sults obtained, as if poverty were without actual influence upon the 
occurrence of these infectious causes of death ; because it will be found 
that for each 10,000 cases of death caused by non-infectious diseases, 
there are: For the rich, 1641; for the poor, 1405. But according to 
KGrésy, the deduction cannot be drawn from this that wealth direct isa 
promoter of such diseases. It is rather more probable that wealth is ac- 
companied by conditions which by themselves, independent of the former, 
may be good conductors of disease. 

» When next the separate causes of death are looked into, one will at 
once be struck by very remarkable differences. By the following causes 
of death there will be noticed in the poor class an increase of intensity. 
The proportions are for 10,000 non-infectious cases of death : 








Relative 
Intensity with 
Wealthy. Poor, the Poor. 

Quoting the 
Wealthy at 100, 





Typhus......... otecncscoeve suesunes 244.5 279.6 114 
sgn ccensesesdienbiensseeeqsess 118.8 164.5 138 
Benallpok. occ cccccccesecccsccecceveve 164.0 285.4 174 














On the other hand, other infectious diseases with the poor show a 
strikingly lessened intensity. The proportions are for 10,000 non-infec- 
tious cases : 








Relative In- 
Wealthy. Poor. tensity, 
Wealthy at roo. 





Whooping cough.............-eeeees 145-3 125.4 86 
Diphtheritis...........--eeeeeeee-ee 328.0 218.2 66 
CeONPocccccccccecvseccsccsssecoesced 326.0 174.0 53 
Scarlet fever. ....cccccsscccecseccces 314.2 158.5 50 














Prompted by the unexpected results of these observations, the author 
inquired whether other observations of the influence of wealth had led to 
Similar results. The number of mortality statistics which take cogni- 
zance of this factor is not large ; as far as known, it being done only in 
Danzig, Brunswick, Boston, and the State of Massachusetts in general, 
all of which have arrived at surprising results, in large part strikingly 
coinciding with the author’s totals. In Danzig there were, for each 
10,000 cases of death by non-infectious diseases, in the wealthy districts, 
2315, caused by infectious sicknesses ; in the poor, 2305. For diphtheri- 
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tis we find for the rich a percentage of 401 per 1000, but only 357 for the 
poor; with scarlet fever 102 for the latter, 141 for the former. Coincid- 
ing results were deduced from the observations in the other places, all of 
which confirmed the fact that poverty exerts no special influence on the 
diffusion of diphtheritis and scarlet fever. 

Concerning other diseases, said influence upon the causes of death may 
be formulated in the following manner; causes of death the intensity of 
which were promoted by poverty : 
















































cae" ry 
Poor. — one . = 
Wealthy ‘ Wealthy a 
at 100. at 100, 
Cholera ........+--- 2II one Inflammation of the 
Smallpox...... wouees 174 131 lungs and bron- 
Intestinal catarrh....| 170 137 chial tubes.......} 124 102 
Tuberculosis (lungs).| 148 127 Des ceseiduss 114 Sata 
Scrofula ............ 139 118 TO sv vectceceas ve 106 





























Causes of death occurring with greater intensity among the wealthy 
classes and which are not influenced by poverty : 
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se” | ex ee | gu 
Wealthy dren. Wealthy dren. 
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Whooping cough.... Inflammation of the 











Rachitis.....-.- oceee ee 7 EO sevnenevisces 56 41 
Diphtheritis....-.... 66 48 || Scarlet fever....... 50 . 40 
Bright's disease...... 61 ee Organic cordial af- 

Inflammation of the OB. ic csecees 48 iv 
membrane of the ‘Senility....... sveeee 47 
Pbencdiecotsvess 61 41 Paralysis of the brain 46 

COOUP. .. ccocccccsece 53 42 Hydrocephalus..... 40 






























By drawing inferences from above facts, it will be noticed at least for 
_ Budapest: rst. That poverty exerts no uniform influence on the occur- 
rence of all epidemic infectious diseases ; 2d, That all infectious diseases, 
considered as a whole, occur with greater intensity with the rich than 
with the poor, with the exception that the wealthiest classes are less ex- 
posed to their attacks; 3d. That poverty promotes the occurrence of 
cholera, smallpox, measles and typhus, while croup, diphtheritis, 
whooping cough and scarlet fever occur less with poor people, and to say 
the least, these causes of death are not favored in their diffusion by pov- 
erty ; 4th. That tuberculosis and inflammation of the lungs depend upon 
the degree of wealth ; that these causes of death occur with far greater 
intensity with poor people; 5th. That diseases of the brain are scarcer 
with poor people, and it can be asserted that they are not promoted by 
poverty ; 6th. That the same is true for organic cordial affections, Bright’s 
disease and ‘senility, which also occur with greater intensity among the 
wealthy. 

Concerning the occurrence of infectious diseases in basements, the 
author draws the following conclusions; 1st. That the epidemic infectious 
diseases, considered on the whole, were found much more frequent by 
sixty per cent in basements than above ground; 2d. That living in base- 
ments does not promote the occurrence of all epidemic infectious diseases, 
promoting most measles and whooping cough, less so croup, while 
scarlet fever and diphtheritis are actually less to be found in basement 
dwellings—the former by eight, the latter by ten per cent. The author 
remarks that this less frequent occurrence of a few infectious diseases 
does not permit him to conclude that all the other non-infectious diseases 
will also occur less frequently; norcan it be used as an argument in 
favor of the ordinances forbidding the living in basements. In so far, 
however, as the sanitary influence of living in basements upon the dura- 
tion of life is concerned, it was found from the calculation of the average 
age of deceased persons that it has in Budapest shortened life from two 
to three years, which fact of itself is a very forcible argument in favor of 
said ordinance. 

The author next investigates the influence of crowded habitations on the 
occurrence of infectious diseases, As might be expected, this becomes very 





















































plainly noticeable. In the dwellings, crowded to their utmost, in which 
more than five people are counted to one room, a frightful increase of the 
intensity of diseases takes place. The totality of all infectious diseases al 
ready shows an increase of intensity of forty-nine percent. Single cniden. 
ics, however, assume frightful proportions ; whooping cough increases to 
124 per cent, measles as much as 364 per cent. Here, again, we meet with 
the remarkable peculiarity that, even with this degree of overcrowding, we 
find no increase as to scarlet fever and diphtheritis. The influence of 
thranged dwellings upon the occurrence of epidemic infectious diseases 
may be formulated as follows: 1st. This crowded state in general exerts 
a varying influence upon the occurrence of epidemic infectious diseases - 
2d. This influence in general increases with the ratio of a thronged state : 
3d. Most promoted hereby are measles and whooping cough, while diph. 
theritis and scarlet fever are insensible to this crowded state. 

In conclusion, the author treats of the influence of dwelling upon the 
average length of life. According to the statistical observations, base. 
ment dwellings, as compared to the “ parlor floor,” shorten life more than 
two years ; compared to living on the first or second floor, more than four 
years ; therefore such basements exert very injurious influence upon the 
duration of life. Of course, we must not forget at the same time that 
such people belong to a lower grade of wealth than those living on the 
ground floor, in consequence of which more of them went to the hospital, 
and thus a greater percentage of persons who died at a more advanced 
age were withdrawn from the author’s computations. The average age 
of people living on the ground or parlor floor shows a surprising equality 
with that of persons living higher up. The ratio of people per room 
shows the following average age of deceased persons : 











1872-75. 1875-81, 





Years. Months. Years. Months, 





With 1 to 2 persons per room.......... 36 ° 36 8 
With 2 to 5 persons per room.......... 32 9 34 3 
With 5 to 10 persons per room......... 31 8 32 I 
With more than Io persons per room... 29 I 31 7 

















It may therefore be accepted as a fact proved by statistics that the liv- 
ing in over-crowded rooms is of the most injurious influence, and is 
followed by a very sensible shortening of life. 

Closing, the author says: ‘The fact that my results did not in all their 
details coincide with the general suppositions concerning the influence of 
wealth and habitations in basements upon the occurrence of certain in- 
fectious diseases, especially the more important ones, and thus occasion- 
ally conflicted with the unchallenged opinions of hygienic practice, did 
not deter me from publishing them. On the contrary, I deemed it the 
more so to be my duty to make them known. In the first line, I would 
like to see some such plan of registration adopted in other cities.” An 
intelligent series of careful observation and data gathered in large cities 
would benefit alike the life underwriter, the physician—in fact, every pro 
fession engaged in the pursuit of public hygiene. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





The Effects of Bad Insurance Legislation. 
A Boston paper has published an interview with ex-Governor Cheney of 
New Hampshire, who describes the New Hampshire situation so vividly 
that we reprint the interview as reported : 


I was opposed to the bill when it came up in the legislature, believing 
it to be an exceedingly unwise measure. The result is already bringing 
about the misfortunes which were early predicted. I recognize as readily 
as anyone that there are evils in our present system of insurance, but the 
so-called valued policy bill possessed no elements of remedy. The out- 
come thus far shows that it has aggravated the condition of matters and 
made it impossible for business and manufacturing men to secure one 
tenth of the insurance that they will soon actually require, and which 
they must have in a great majority of cases in order to continue 
their various enterprises. A great deal was said last summer about 
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the measure being in favor of the poor man and those doing business 
on borrowed capital, but the outcome is proving conclusively that 
these persons are the first and will continue the greatest suffer- 
ers from the new law. A man of means, like Hon, Chas. H. Amsden of 

k, the proprietors of the Gilmanton mills at Belmont, Hon. 
Dexter Richards of Newport, George L. Balcom of Claremont, and, of 
course, many others, if they are not already protected by the Manufactur- 
ers Mutua! Insurance Company, can easily make the changes necessary 
to secure policies in that organization, but what is to become of the hun- 
dreds of industrial establishments—scattered! throughout every county of 
the State that cannot, without an expense that they would be unwilling to 
meet, enable themselves to get mutual insurance—is a most serious ques- 
tion and one that myself or any other person is powerless to answer. If 
twenty new stock companies should be organized in this State they would 
not half protect such interests, for none of them would take but small 
amount of such risks. I understand that the moving of business and 
machinery into Massachusetts has already begun in several localities, and 
if this thing continues New Hampshire will have to meet the greatest 
financial misfortune in her history. I base this statement upon the prob- 
ability that the retiring insurance companies will not return so long as 
the new law is in force. There is an gay equal to this in the line 
of mercantile operations. Right here in Manchester, numerous traders 
are saying that they cannot renew their expiring policies. They are 
already in several instances forced by safety to store their large purchases 
of merchandise in Boston, and to have small lots of goods forwarded fre- 
quently for immediate use. Any reasonable person can see that if the 
time shall come when our merchants as a body cannot get their goods in- 
sured, then financial disasters will come thick and fast. So far as dwell- 
ings are concerned, it is probable that the new companies and those 
already operating in the State, together with a few outside ones that will 
be likely to do business here, will practically cover such property. The 
great mistake of our legislators, as it seemed to me, was that they changed 
the system of insurance from one of indemnity for loss to that of a con- 
tract. All admit that there has been too much over-insurance, and very 
likely the custom of paying agents a commission may have unintention- 
ally led to a part of this wrong. In instances where the amounts named 
for insurance, in case of total loss, have been cut down for good rea- 
sons, the companies have never, to my knowledge, made a fro rata return 
of premiums paid, which it seems they ought justly to have done. The 
valued policy principle is wrong because it is impossible to fix the worth 
of many classes of fluctuating property. For instance, when I start a new 
mill in some country place, I usually build houses for the accommoda- 
tion of my workmen. When business is good such homes would readily 
sell for good prices ; but if my mill should burn and I should conclude 
not to rebuild, such buildings would not be worth fifty cents on a dollar. 
I do not like to take a gloomy view of such affairs as I have been discuss- 
ing, and, even with the disagreeable and unfortunate facts staring me in 
the face, I still hope for a wise solution of the difficulty. As it appears to 
me, some compromise must be reached with the insurance companies of 
this country if New Hampshire is to continue in her present material 
prosperity. When too late, many members of the legislature are forced 
to acknowledge that wise action last summer would have led to the ap- 
pointment of an intelligent commission to have taken under consider- 
ation the entire subject of insurance, and to have reported to the legisla- 
ture of 1887, 





What Valued Policy Laws Can Accomplish, 


Tue president of the Hartford Fire, George L. Chase, has issued a leaflet 
to policyholders, containing extracts from some of the best pen arraign- 
ments that the valued policy idea has received, and he gives as the sum- 
ming up of all the evidences obtainable against such laws, that their enact- 
ment : ‘ 

1. Will legalize incendiarism and fraud by enforcing a payment in 
Many cases much beyond the actual loss. 

2. Will debauch the consciences and demoralize the practices of hold- 
ers of fire insurance policies by continual temptation to burn their 
property, 

3. Will take away the right of making contracts, otherwise legal and 
Proper, except on this forced and unusual basis. 

4. Will overthrow the highest sanctions of justice, human and divine, 
by making property worth more to burn than to keep. 

5. Will injure the commonwealth by offering not merely a temptation, 
but a premium for the destruction of property, which once destroyed can- 
not be restored, and takes so much from the common stock. 

6. They make no allowance for depreciation in value by time and 
change of circumstances or other causes. 

7. They give no opportunity for the adjustment of differences between 
Parties to the contract, but compel a forced and arbitrary payment, 
Wholly disregarding the equities in the case. 

8. They make an invidious distinction against the contracts of fire in- 
Surance companies as compared with all other contracts, for which there 
is no foundation in the character of the business. 





g. And as all restrictions and burdens upon business of any kind must 
ultimately fall upon the consumer, so this must result in an increase of 
the cost of insurance, owing to the increased burdens by reason of the 
heavier ratio of losses and expenses. 





A Notable Example of What Life Insurance Has Done. 


WE do not remember having seen a more favorable demonstration of the 
insurance and investment features of a life policy than the results shown 
by a fifteen-year endowment for $20,000, issued on the life of the late 
Francis D. Moulton on November 21, 1866, when Mr. Moulton was thirty 
years old. The policy matured in 1881, and the company paid $28,662 as 
the proceeds of the endowment. The insured paid his premiums in ten 
annual payments of $1,685.60, which amounted to $16,856, and this was 
all that he contracted to pay, and all that he paid the company. If these 
same payments had been deposited in a trustworthy savings bank, to 
draw interest at five per cent, compounded annually, Mr. Moulton would 
have received at the end of the fifteen years $28,406, or $256 less than was 
realized from the life company, and this without any regard to the $20,000 
insurance payable at death any time within the fifteen years endow- 
ment period. Thus, with the money placed in a savings bank or 
similarly invested at five per cent interest, if Mr. Moulton had dieda 
year after the first deposit of $1,685.60, his heirs would have received 
but $1,769.88, while the advantageous investment that he did make 
entitled those dependent on him to $20,000 at his death any time after 
November 21, 1866, the date of the policy. Mr. Moulton’s experience 
was, therefore, an interesting instance of how the premiums on a life 
policy actually returned more than if invested otherwise to draw a fair 
rate of interest, while the insurance purchasing power of such premiums 
constituted in reality an equally important consideration of the policy in- 
vestment —a value attached to no other interest-drawing investment. 
The policy referred to above was issued by the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. It is satisfactory to say, also, in this connection, that there 
have been many other policy experiences similar to the case recited. 





A Fireman’s View of the Valued Policy Law. 


THE present insurance situation is a much mooted affair in the busi- 
ness circles of the Granite State and among insurance people all about. 
An intelligent fireman correspondent writes to The Fireman’s Journal as 
follows about the New Hampshire valued ‘policy law, criticising the ob- 
noxious measure from an independent standpoint : 

The law-makers of our sister State, New Hampshire, recently passed a 
so-called ‘‘ valued policy” law; ¢. ¢., the policy establishes the value of 
the property in case of fire, upon which it hazards a risk, so that all the 
insurance company has-to do in case of full loss, is to pay the policy- 
holder the face of his policy; and all the holder has to do to obtain the 
underwriter’s estimate of the value of the property upon which the policy 
of hazard is placed, is to burn the property or some of it, or at least the 
place where it was supposed to be. Underwriters took exceptions to-this 
law, and having opposed it from its inception to the final passage, they 
acted quite consistently in closing business within the jurisdiction of the 
State. There may be standpoints for argument on both sides of the ques- 
tion which this law presents, but its opponents certainly have the vantage 
ground, ‘Its salient points are: Firstand most important, it fosters incen- 
diarism by tempting sharp dealers who obtain ‘‘ valued policies,” ¢. ¢., the 
policy is more valued than the property upon which it hazards a risk, 
thus tempting the insured to’be careless about fire. Second and no less 
important, it encumbers the transaction of the business with extremely 
onerous details, To place a risk upon a piece of property would require 
as much business tact or acumen and time in personal supervision as to 
judiciously purchase the same would. Another objectionable feature, 
that is equally apparent, is the antagonizing of the constitutional and 
fundamental principles of equity and justice, which all know to be the 
substance and basis of all business enterprise. Insurance under these 
principles is simple indemnity in case of fire loss ; but within the limits of 
this arbitrary and iniquitous law, insurance becomes a menacing guaran- 
tee of fixed property value in the contingency of the fire loss, a principle 
as foreign to insurance business as quantity and quality are essential 
properties of a marketable commodity, The general interests of a com- 
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munity are deeply involved in the individual welfare of the underwriter, 
and the public mind has sought out many inventions in rules of order 
whereby to regulate and maintain equity between those concerned. 
There is no doubt as to the intelligence or conscientiousness of New 
Hampshire law makers; they have in good faith endeavored to make a 
wise and impartial provision for transacting a very important branch of 
business. And like all legislative enactments it will be either ineffectual, 
beneficial or injurious, and by all precedent it must affect all alike. No 
honest underwriter, no substantial insurance company, hopes or expects 
to do otherwise than just what they agree to in the policy. And none 
such will agree to do that whichis impracticable and absurd ; and this 
last is what they, the companies, claim the so-called valued policy law 
and relative legislative act imposes ; and thus they have withdrawn from 
New Hampshire simply as a matter of judgment and business sagacity. 
The advocates of the new law charge the companies with being actuated 
by a factious, bulldozing spirit of monopoly in withdrawing and stopping 
business, asserting that the law only militates adversely to evils which 
the companies would oppose if they were honest in purpose. The point 
which its advocates put the most stress upon as an argument for the law, is 
that the companies cannot now make a bad use of the United States court, 
as they have done heretofore, to crush weak plaintiffs, the law excluding 
them from the highest court of equity in which to adjust a case of fire 
loss. The whole matter in a nutshell is that by the new law the 
principle of option, which forms the true basis of all business operations, 
is excluded from the privileges of the underwriter. How long the law 
will be tolerated in New Hampshire remains to be seen, 





Fire Protection for the New Orleans Exposition. 


THE statement was published some time since that Captain H, 
P. Phillips had been chosen superintendent of fire department and 
Captain Thomas O’Neill commanding police and fire force in charge of 
the New Orleans Exposition. Captain O’Neill was in charge of the 
force during the last Exposition, and gave entire satisfaction. The fire 
underwriters made it a condition for fixing their rates that Captain 
Phillips should help them in the management of the fire department. 
There was considerable misunderstanding between the underwriters and 
the exhibitors as to the rates of insurance on.property within the build- 
ings and upon the buildings themselves. The underwriters would not 
write upon the property at any price unless they were allowed a voice in 
the Exposition fire department, and the means of fire prevention and ex- 
tinction. The managers of the Exposition conceded to them the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Phillips, who is the chief of the Sixth district. Captain 
Phillips understands the insurance phase of fire management, and his 
appointment and the insurance rates established were in accordance with 
the following warranties, signed by the director-general of the Exposition 
and representatives of the insurance companies ; 


The following rates and conditions of insurance on the buildings (and 
their contents) of the North, Central and South American Exposition are 
hereto agreed upon between the director-general and the committee of 
the fire underwriters of New Orleans, viz.: 

Four per cent net per year—On main and government buildings and 
their contents. 

Five per cent net per year—On building and its contents known as saw 
mill building, to which all cotton ginning machinery is to be transferred. 

Three per cent net per year—On building and its contents of wagon 
display. 

Two and one-half net per year—On building and its contents (machin- 
ery) formerly the cotton ginnery, now detached 150 feet from main build- 
ing. 

Three-quarter per cent net per year—On art building. 

One per cent net per year—On contents of art building. 

Three-quarter per cent net per year—On horticultural building. 

The stables and public comforts are not rated, the matter being left to 
individual experience, These rates are based upon the following war- 
ranties: 

The fire department of the Exposition shall be under the superintend- 
ence of Captain Horace P. Phillips as representative of the New Orleans 
underwriters. His salary shall be $50 per month, to be paid by the Ex- 
position. He shall have the power to examine into and report upon all 
appointments of men, the distribution of property and everything apper- 
taining to the fire department ; but he shall have no power to employ or 
discharge any man upon the force, which force must remain under the 
control of the board of management of the Exposition, who agree to re- 
move any man upon the force on the recommendation of Captain Phillips, 
provided the reasons for the same are satisfactory. There shall be under 
him one captain in direct charge of the force, who shall have two assist- 








ants, one in special charge of the main building and the othe 

ernment building. These assistants shall be Stale by the pred 
of fire underwriters and approved by the Exposition management The 
force, including the two assistants, shall be increased from its potas 
number to forty men by or on the 15th of October. To the fire ph see 
and pumps for water supply in use last year, or others equally efficient Te. 
placing them, there shall be added one two-wheel chemical engine for 
government building, two reels for extra hose, 3000 feet of extra hose to 
be kept detached for general use. One fire alarm box shall be placed in 
the art building. Two firemen out of the force shall be kept in art build. 
ing. Stationary ladders shall be placed in both main and government 
buildings, where hose connect to stand-pipes, that the galleries may be 
reached promptly and by most direct line. No oils in any way explosive 
hydro-carbon, kerosene or others shall be used at all, either for motive 
power, cooking or lighting, in the main or government buildings, except 
with the consent of the underwriters. No cooking shall be allowed in 
any of the restaurants or eating booths to be established within the main 
and government buildings, and all fires for whatever purpose in any of 
the buildings shall be regulated by the superintendent of the fire depart. 
ment. The insurance on buildings shall be limited to the amount of the 
mortgage or mortgages which may rest on the new management. 





An Official Deprecation of the Valued Policy Law. 


THERE was recently published in these columns a letter from prominent 
citizens of New Hampshire to Insurance Commissioner Oliver Pillsbury 
about the insurance situation in that State, and asking him to suggest 
the most feasible mode of relief for propertyowners. Mr. Pillsbury’s 
reply, which we publish at length below, was received while Tue Sprc. 
TATOR for last week was in press: 


GENTLEMEN—I regard the request for my views from so many distin- 
guished citizens as no ordinary compliment. Distrusting my ability to do 
justice to the subject, I feeb that it would be discourteous not to comply 
with your request as best as I can. While I shall faithfully execute the 
law referred to, my convictions are my own and cannot be stifled by any. 
one. I believe there are objectionable features attaching to the business 
of insurance as ordinarily conducted that need attention. At the same 
time, in view of ordinary State comity, I consider the recent legislation as 
harsh and offensive, discriminating, as it does, against a very important 
and indispensable business, in a manner unknown to our laws as touch. 
ing any other public interest. 

The most prominent feature is what is called the valued policy law. This 
measure had its origin in the State of Wisconsin in 1874. Since that date 
it has, in substance, been before the legislatures of every Eastern, Middle 
and Western State—some of them twice—and nearly every Southern State, 
and has been adopted in a modified form in 1879, in Ohio, Missouri and 
Texas. It has been defeated everywhere else, though in Tennessee, 
New York, Oregon and Minnesota through the interposition of the ex- 
ecutive veto. So much for its history. 

The measure has been generally put forth as a remedy for over-insur- 
ance, which is unquestionably an evil, and those who knowingly par- 
ticipate in the crime should be punished. This, however, is not the first 
instance where a proposed remedy has aggravated the disease, as expe- 
rience where it has been tried unmistakably indicates. A little reflection 
will, I think, convince anyone that such a law invites and facilitates the 
evil it is so desirable to abate. There are always two parties to the act of 
over-insurance, viz.: the owner and the agent or company. To say noth- 
ing of the agent, will the owner be less likely to procure it if he can, if 
he is guaranteed by his valued policy in securing the excessive value or 
over-insurance? This law provides that the sum named in the policy as 
a limit, in case of buildings totally destroyed, no matter what manipula- 
tions, misstatements, concealments or subterfuges may have been devised 
to obtain it, shall be paid, although it may be twice the value of the prop- 
erty destroyed, unless fraud can be proven. I know it is often flippantly 
said a person should have all the insurance he pays for, ignoring the idea 
of indemnity and the fact that all property is liable to waste or deprecia- 
tion. With the unreflecting this phrase passes quite current, but will it 
bear investigation? 

In nine cases out of ten the owner is the best judge as to the value of 
his property. Honest men will not knowingly over-insure. Will the 
law deter dishonest men from doing so? If a person pays for more in- 
surance on his-property than it is worth, he does it voluntarily and for 
some purpose; there is no compulsion, however derelict the agent may 
be as to his duty. This over-insurance when obtained at once takes 
away his interest in the preservation of his property, and makes it worth 
more to burn than to keep, and therefore invites him to apply the torch, 
which may involve his neighbors in ruin while enriching himself. No 
law can be wholesome which affords temptation to either fraud, careless 
ness or negligence. To substitute the valued policy for the indemnity 
contract is to substitute carelessness for care, incentive for precaution, 
knavery for virtue, and to increase the moral hazard without limit. — 

Under this law dishonest agents and propertyowners may connive to 
gether and sell undesirable property to insurance companies for double 
its value, and the companies are practically estopped from exposing t 
fraud and protecting themselves as well as the public, who eventually do 
all the paying, for every fraud even enters into the premiums we pay !0F 
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ourinsurance. The advocates of this law assume that all men desiring 
jnsurance are strictly honest. — We know, unfortunately, that this is not 
so. There is a class of men in every community, who would like to be 
called so, who count it smart and proper to beat a corporation of any 
kind. No fact is better known. It is here that the hazard comes in. 
People are as honest in this State as anywhere else. Companies are not 
afraid of honest men. It is dishonest men they fear. The valued policy 
proposes to change the simple indemnity contract against loss into a 
speculative contract, and is in direct opposition to the whole tenor of the 
decisions of courts in this country and in England, which have uniformly 
held that the possible recovery of more than the value of the property or 
loss is against public policy and injurious to public morals. Have the 
decisions of courts in this country and in Europe been all wrong during 
these hundreds of years ? 

By the adoption of the amendment to chapter 172, the stipulations, 
covenants and agreements on the part of the insured found in ordinary 
policy contracts are substantially swept away, so that with his valued 
policy he stands complete master of the situation. If pecuniary embar- 
rassment presses him, or avarice allures him, or innate deviltry tempts 
him, he has the staff in his own hands. The poor boon of proving fraud 
before a prejudiced and therefore hostile jury left the insurance companies 
is of little practical value to them. 

In the light of court decisions the principle of the law is fraught with 
danger to the public weal, debauching to public morals, and directly con- 
travenes the petition, ‘‘ lead us not into temptation.” 

Insurance capital is becoming very sensitive as to the introduction of 
this principle. Their experience in States where it has been-adopted 
confirms their worst apprehensions in relation to it; and they feel com- 
pelled to make a stand against it in self-defense, and for the protection of 
their customers. In recurring to sworn statistics, we find that in 1884 
the ratio of losses to premiums received in the States of Wisconsin, Ohio 
and Missouri, having this law, were respectively 75, 71.2 and 69.2 per cent, 
averaging 71.9, while in the adjoining States of Illinois, Indiana and Iowa, 
without the law, the ratio of losses to premiums received was respectively 
51.2, 67.1 and 38.2 percent, averaging 51.2 per cent, showing a percent- 
age against the law of 20.1 percent. It may be said one year is a narrow 
basis for comparison ; but the statistics of the last five years show average 
results in these States against the law each year beginning with 1880, as 
follows: 14.9, 10.4, 31.9, 8.2 and 20.1 per cent, or an average during five 
years of 17.1 per cent. Considering the character and locality of these 
States, situated compactly together, can anyone show why this comparison 
is not entirely fair? This result is what sagacious insurance men ex- 
pected. The law in its operations secures a premium for fraud. It 
punishes the honest portion of a community with increased burdens, and 
shields rogues with their ill-gotten bouty. It makes contracts arbitrary, 
allowing no room for the depreciation of the property frequently occur- 
ting, which have heretofore been open to adjustment by disinterested 
neighbors or an appeal to the courts, where insurance companies espe- 
cially rarely find mercy. 

Cases of injustice do occur through over-zealous agents and adjusters, 
for which I would be the last to apologize ; but these are the exceptions 
and not the rule. Thousands of losses, may be, are liberally adjusted 
and promptly paid without exciting comment, while a single case of in- 
justice creates a tempest that sweeps through the community with elec- 
tric speed. While I deprecate these isolated cases and would have them 
followed with condign punishment, they do not in my judgment recom- 
mend the enactment of this sweeping and radical measure which upsets 
all former court decisions, changing the indemnity contract, so long the 
tule, into a speculative wager, and opening a wide door for fraudulent 
operations that will inevitably increase the fire waste and endanger honest 
people that rogues may thrive. 

As to the most feasible mode of relief from the present embarrassing 
situation, I write with more reluctance, hence the delay in this reply. 
Much is said of the organization of home companies, This is commend- 
able so far as it goes. Insurance capital is always welcomed to the field. 
I should hail with delight a company in each of our cities equal to the New 
Hampshire Fire. But even then the means of protection would be 
entirely inadequate for the business interests of the State. All combined 
they would not possess the strength of the old 2tna of Hartford alone, or 
Several other individual companies recently withdrawn. Having done 
our utmost, or equal to the most sanguine expectations at home, we can- 
not safely carry one-sixteenth of the insurance some of you gentlemen 
need. What is then to become of the other fifteen-sixteenths? There is 

-Rota State in the Union with sufficient insurance capital to protect its 
interests, nor is this politic or desirable. The strength of insurance is in 
its breadth. It is easy to see what would have been the result when the 
Chicago and Boston fires occurred if insuranee had been circumscribed 
by State lines. The millions poured in from other States and from 
Europe greatly relieved those catastrophies—not the immediate losers 
alone, but the people of the States where they occurred. I am aware, 
gentlemen, that several of you are conducting business enterprises that 
require, as companies now write, from ten to fifty or sixty heavy com- 
panies for protection. Other business men and interests, scattered all 
over our State, are similarly situated. Many of our most enterprising 
business men have their all in their business, and are large borrowers 

ides, to say nothing of railroads, large hotels, banking interests and 
all our public institutions, which demand heavy amounts of insurance. 
Thousands of mechanics and other workers are dependent (upon the per- 
nea continuance and prosperity of these business enterprises for their 
vomes and the support of themselves and families, Jt would, therefore, 





be a most suicidal policy to leave these great interests unprotected by in- 
surance. 

I am aware that some insurance, such as it is, is offered to our people 
through letters and circulars, and possibly some may go abroad and find 
it ; but this is all done in avoidance of our laws, and certainly is not very 
complimentary to them. Policies thus obtained are not New Hampshire 
contracts. They pay no revenue to the State. Persons holding these 
policies will find themselves at great disadvantage in case of loss, should 
it be necessary to enforce the claim. They would be compelled to resort 
to the courts in Boston, New York, Chicago, Baltimore or New Orleans. 
Would companies that avoid our Jaws hesitate to avail themselves of ail 
advantages in their hands, even if they have ability to pay? They may 
come here for money, but not through sympathy. Not a company has 
offered to comply with our laws since the embarrassment commenced. 

Persons are every day applying through letters, and letters enclosing 
circulars, and some come with policies in their hands, for information as 
to the standing of this or that or the other insurance company ; companies 
scattered all the way from Boston to New Orleans, Thus I am expected 
to indorse at sight companies I never had any occasion to investigate— 
many of them too obscure to be noticed in any of the annual reports, and 
some of them doubtless not really existing anywhere, except in the hands 
of shysters who are using such methods to rob the people. Efforts are 
being made to flood the State with weaklings and wild-cats, and bring 
about the chaos that reigned when I assumed the duties of Insurance 
Commissioner. 

Such insurance as is above described, gentlemen, you do not want. It 
would afford no basis for credit nor solace for quiet sleep. Itis not such 
insurance as you have enjoyed. Companies do not exist anywhere to 
one another list worthy of comparison with the list of companies with- 

rawn, 

I am fully aware, gentlemen, as you suggest, that the situation is very 
serious, and that it is growing more so every day. I should be most 
happy to indicate some feasible, adequate and unobjectionable method of 
relief; but I am incompetent to do so. The situation is too complicated 
— interests at stake are of too great magnitude for any one man to 

ecide. 

I would suggest, therefore, that prominent citizens at the head of the 
various bus'ness enterprises, and others demanding heavy amounts of in- 
surance, be assembled to discuss the situation; to compare notes as to 
your success in endeavoring to procure insurance, and see if any ways 
and means can be devised to go along without crippling and destroying 
our business enterprises, our credit at home and abroad, and the general 
prosperity of the State. ‘‘In the multitude of councilors there is wis- 
dom” or ‘‘in union there is strength.” These moitoes are still as signifi- 
cant as they ever were. Let the field and the situation be carefully can- 
vassed, and then adopt such methods for relief as your combined wisdom 
may dictate. 

I have thus, gentlemen, frankly complied with your request, for which 
I shall doubtless be charged with sinister motives, as already indicated 
by such as cannot appreciate sincerity. My effort has been, and still is, 
to procure reliable insurance for all the people of the State. I have 
spared no pains to accomplish this end, and I am happy to be able to say 
there has .not been a dollar lost by any fire company I have licensed, for 
ten years, through lack of ability to pay. I have no pecuniary interest ia 
any company, never having owned a dollar’s worth of insurance stock, 
nor have I ever received a dollar for any service rendered to insurance 
companies. My efforts have been, and still are, put forth in behalf of 
what I regard as for the best interests of the State of New Hampshire. 

I have, during my time of service, assessed taxes on foreign insurance 
companies, fire and life, to the amount of over $143,000, all of which has 
been paid into the State treasury. I have never drawn a dollar from the 
treasury for my services, my compensation having been drawn from the 
companies through fees prescribed and limited by the laws of this State. 
I drafted the law myself which has accomplished these results, and for so 
doing, am unable to see how I can justly be charged with favoritism 
towards insurance companies. 

The insurance companies withdrawn are quite content: They are not 
asking for any action. The State needs them vastly more than they need 
the State. All the talk and vaporings about boycotting and bulldozing 
ace simply idle bosh. They left the State purely as a business transac- 
tion, just as any other business enterprise would in the face of impending 
disaster. Their experience, where the valued policy law is in force, 
pointed to this course. They know their business. The random guess 
of novices has but little weight against the actual experience of half a 
century. While I regret to leave much unsaid, I owe you an apology, 
gentlemen, for the great length of this communication. 





Warning From a Fireman. 
A Sr. Lois fireman recently addressed the St. Louis Exposition Com- 
pany, giving some points on building construction with regard to fire 
prevention. In his observations of this company’s property he noticed 
certain defects, and makes suggestions accordingly : 

The stage work and dressing-room partitions are constructed of very 
combustible materials, as nearly all, if not all, such buildings for such 
purposes are built. If a fire should get a good start there would be 
great damage done to the building before the fire could be stopped, and 
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it would be very apt to be burned to the ground. A fireman or no other 
human being is smokeproof. Ifa fire started under the stage, the smoke 
would be very thick and the quarters too close for the men to work in. 
The fire would have to be fought by inches so as to keep the building 
from turning too fast. To make it more fireproof, I think it would be a 
good idea to cover all light frame-work partitions under the floor of the 
stage roof of the building, and all other places where practicable, with 
sheet or corrugated iron. This may have occurred to the minds of those 
connected with the management of the building and others directly in- 
terested in its welfare, and if so I hope it will be well considered and 
acted upon as soon as possible. It may be the means of saving the build- 
ing and loss of life during exhibition time, and aid in securing reduction 
in insurance rates on it. It will certainly keep the building from burning 
too fast, if once started. 





Expectation of Life in Germany. 
Tue following expectation of life tables of the State of Prussia at large, 
the city of Berlin and Hamburg, have been computed from the different 
censuses of 1871, 1875 and 1880, and the mortality occurring in the next 
years, 1872, 1876 and 1881. 
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—Explosions of petroleum lamps exclusively in Philadelphia caused, 
in 1880, 125 fires; in 1881, 79 fires; in 1882, 53 fires; in 1883, 72 fires, 
and in 1884, 66 fires; making a total of 395 fires, 
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MERE MENTION. 


—The First Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Boston is taking shape 


—On January I a new compact manager will be appointed at Minne. 
apolis to succeed David Beveridge. 


—L. E. Rock has been chosen secretary of the Dakota Fire and Marine 
of Chamberlain, to succeed E. S. Rowley. 


—The Wisconsin Fire Underwriters Union held a meeting at the 
Plankinton House, Milwaukee, last week for the transaction of general 
business. 


—The Hartford Life and Annuity Insurance Company has received 
legal permission to conduct its safety fund co-operative business in New 
York State. 

—Charles B. Hexter of Allegheny, Pa., previously acquitted, has been 
rearrested and held under $3000 bail on a charge of setting fire to his in. 
sured property. 

—A verdict of $10,000 has been given against the Confederation Life 
Insurance Company of Toronto on the policy carried by the late George 
Miller of Markham. 


—James M. Bonsall, chief of the fire department and insurance agent 
at Morristown, died last week, and as a prominent citizen, his funeral 
was largely attended. 

—E. B. Goelet, who recently surrendered his property to make gooda 
deficit in the accounts of the Alabama and Citizens insurance companies 
of Mobile, has been succeeded by Henry Chamberlain. 


—George E. Underwood, special agent for New England of the Con- 
tinental Insurance Company, died at the Revere House, Boston, last 
Thursday, and he was buried at Manchester, N. H., on Saturday. 

—Insurance men will be glad to learn that there are in Chicago 2125 
miles of telegraph wire already under ground. These costly obstruc- 
tions to the work of the firemen are rapidly disappearing from view. 


—The second trial of Lorenzo Dimick of Buffalo, charged with trans- 
ferring insurance from one company to another after losses had resulted, 
was ended Monday by a verdict of guilty being brought in by the jury. 

—For the appraisership of customs at Chicago, influential business 
men are pushing the claims of Captain James L. Beckwith, the veteran 
vessel owner and insurance agent, of the firm of Beckwith & Fleming. 


—The Phenix Insurance Company of Brooklyn has purchased a piece 
of property in Chicago opposite the Grand Pacific Hotel and Board of 
Trade, and proposes to erect a substantial building thereon. The ground 
cost $400,000. 

—Among the new incorporations announced last week was the Fire 
Insurance Agency Association at Chicago; capital stock, $50,000; to 
conduct an insurance agency business; incorporators, T. S. Cunning- 
ham, J. M. Duncan and C. R. Stouffer. 

—More & Vanuxen, general agents for Pennsylvania of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, have appointed S, E. Mulford special agent, 
with headquarters at Philadelphia. Mr. Mulford was recently compelled 
to leave the services of the Penn Mutual Life. 


—On the authority of an English exchange, it can be said that the 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Company has employed three young Eng- 
lish life agents to come to America to canvass for that company, their 
compensation being in the form of salary and commission. 


—Something new in insurance practices was the recent visit of Insur- 
ance Commissioner Spooner and the assistant Attorney-General of Wis- 
consin to New Ouleans, to enforce the collection of a judgment by default 
obtained against companies of that city not authorized to do business 10 
Wisconsin for issuing insurance on property in that State. 


—S. K. Fessenden, Brooklyn superintendent of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America, died a few days ago after a brief illness of 
two weeks. He had been in the employ of the company for eight years, 
studiously working himself up from the ranks to an important position, 
and was held in high regard by President Dryden and the other officers. 


—F. L. Clayton has entered suit against the Merchants Mutual Marine 
Insurance Company of Baltimore, claiming $100,000 damages for false 
imprisonment and malicious persecution, The suit grew out of the arrest 
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of Clayton on the charge of conspiring to defraud the underwriters by 
having the brig O. B. Stillman cast away at sea in September, 1884. Com- 
missioner Rogers acquitted him of the charge, but held Captain Brother- 
ton and Mate Brown to await the action of the United States Court. 


—The directors of the Scandinavian life insurance companies recently 
held a meeting at Stockholm, and the following subjects were discussed 
and acted on: Calculation of mortality tables for the Northern life insur- 
ance companies; the American tontine plan of insurance; to draft the 
enactment of a general insurance law ; concerning the payment of policies 
of suicides. 

—A farmer in Germany threshed with the machine at a steady rate dur- 
ing day-time and until seven o’clock in the evening, when the heated 
belts were taken off and carelessly thrown on the straw in the barn. The 
loose straw was soon in flames, which communicated to the rest of the 
barn with incredible rapidity, and within a short time all the outhouses 
were leveled to the ground, 


—Allen R. Walker, in the employ of The Commercial List and Price 
Current of Philadelphia, committed suicide one day last week after a pro- 
tracted spree. Until recently he was business manager of the paper, but 
he was reduced to the rank of canvasser for cause. Mr. Walker was 
known among insurance men at one time as factotum in the office of the 
Knickerbocker Life and afterward associated in the fire agency business 
with Elijah Alliger. 

—In 1882, there was one mutual fire insurance company for grist mills 
in England, the Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, which, how- 
ever, ceased its activity in the same year, and several institutions organ- 
ized subsequently for the same purpose proved to be unsuccessful. 
Those still in the field have come to an understanding to consolidate into 
asingle mutual company, under the name and title of the United Millers 
Fire Insurance Company. It is questionable, however, whether it will 
be successful, judging from past experiences. 


—The Postmaster General has decided that guarantee insurance asso- 
ciations can not go on bonds for postmasters. The reason given for this 
decision is that it is frequently necessary for the sureties of a postmaster 
to take charge of the office, and as guarantee associations have not agents 
in all places, they could not in all cases take charge of the offices when 
necessary. This appears, in our humble judgment, to be a Jame reason 
for making such decision, for guarantee companies certainly have the 
means to provide proper persons to take charge of the offices were they so 
disposed. 

—The Manchester (N. H.) Mirror says: ‘‘ Thirty thousand dollars of in- 
surance expired in this city Sunday noon on the stock of goods of one of 
ourleading merchants. He has tried everywhere through agencies in this 
State, Boston and New York to place insurance in reliable companies 
without success. The policies of over 130 persons have expired in this 
city during the last month, with no hopes of renewal under the present 
laws of New Hampshire. There is not insurance capital enough in the 
State, and will not be enough, if the three companies that started with a 
capital of $100,000 and as many more should be formed, to insure the 
Stock in the store named. What shall be done? Business cannot live 
without insurance, will not stay where insurance cannot be had.” 


—Speaking of the valued policy law in New Hampshire and the pre- 
dicament in which propertyowners find themselves by the withdrawal of 
the companies, The Chicago Times sums up a lengthy editorial with 
this pertinent conclusion: ‘‘ The people who thought it would be smart 
to‘ make it hot’ for the ‘soulless corporations’ find that their legislation 
works to their own disadvantage far more than to the disadvantage 
ofthe companies. It will not be surprising, therefore, if we presently 
hear them demanding the repeal of these laws. It will not be surprising 
if they find that they are well depicted in an old cartoon in which Mr, 
Nast presents a stupid inflationist in the act of spreading his bowels over 
the muzzle of a howitzer and touching the piece off with a fire-brand.” 


—On Tuesday afternoon of last week, the Boston Life Underwriters 
Association held a very interesting convention. There was a business 
meeting first, at which the resignation of John C. Thompson, secretary, 
Was accepted, and S. F. Woodman was chosen secretary. Mr. Thomp- 
+04 will leave the life insurance field to enter other business. At four 
O'clock the association, with its honored guests, sat down to dinner, 
President Holden presiding. During the evening the assemblage was 





entertained by athoughtful essay on the evolution of the life agent, by 
Darwin Barnard, of the Penn Mutual Life. Among those who also ad- 
dressed the meeting were James T. Phelps, George N. Carpenter, John 
C. Thompson, Col. C. M. Ransom, J. L. Johnson, Major Benjamin S. 
Calef and T. L. Allen. Among the guests were Charles Dewey, presi- 
dent of the National Life of Vermont; Col. M. V. B. Edgerly, vice-presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Mutual Life ; T. W. Russell, president of the 
Connecticut General Life, and Theodore L. Allen, assistant secretary of 
the Berkshire Life. Howard Slade of the Connecticut General Life is the 
latest admitted member of the association. 


—We are not surprised to learn that numbered among the parties that 
are offering underground insurance te propertyowners in New Hamp- 
shire, who are in woeful plight for the need of good insurance, is the 
indefatigable Octavius Pierce of Chicago. This notorious underground 
operator is willing to insure anything and to any amount, but neglects in 
his correspondence to name his list of companies. Our New Hampshire 
correspondent has seen a policy that Pierce forwarded, issued by the 
Mount Holly Insurance Company of Mount Holly, N. J., and it is rea- 
sonable to conclude that this is about the caliber of the companies whose 
policies he can obtain for use in New Hampshire. It is believed that 
reputable companies everywhere are loyally adhering to the compact not 
to take business in New Hampshire while the deprecated valued policy 
measure continues as law. 

—At a meeting held last Friday in Chicago, in reference toa new bank- 
rupt law, George F. Bissell, general agent of the Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance Company, said that the possibility or contingent liability of the 
underwriting institutions of the country amounted to $11,000,000,000, and 
it would be conceded that any cause which affected’ this unfavorably 
operated to augment their burden, and, through them, the burdens which 
rested upon the public. A uniform system of bankruptcy and uniform 
provisions for the collection of debts resulted in more stable credits. 
Whatever imparted steadiness to mercantile credits operated to reduce 
the fire losses of the country, and consequently the cost of protection 
against fire. What he claimed was that, with a uniform method of settling 
with insolvents, both those who gave and those who contracted credits 
would do so with an intelligent understanding of the methods that would 
be resorted to in the case of embarrassment; that this would operate in 
minds of both parties to remove all apprehension of undue advantage 
being taken on either side, and that the effect would be to reduce to its 
minimum an important element of hazard well known to exist. Thus the 
general ratio of loss would be decreased, to the relief of all business in- 
terests. 

—Henry B. Hyde, president of the Equitable Life, last week surren- 
dered his only daughter, Miss Mary B. Hyde, at the hymeneal altar, the 
fortunate gentleman receiving her favors being Sydney Dillon Ripley, a 
nephew of Sydney Dillon. The wedding took place at the fine country 


residence of the bride’s father, at Bay Shore, L. I., and, it is almost need- . 


less to say, was a very brilliant affair. Among those present at the 
ceremony were Mr. and Mrs. John Sloane, Mr. and Mrs. Josiah M. Fiske, 
Mr. and Mrs. I. D. Barton, F. Brockholst Cutting, Mr. and Mrs. H, M. 
Alexander, Mr. and Mrs, Bayard Cutting, Bradish Johnson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Heber R. Bishop and Miss Bishop, Mr. and Mrs. J. Low Harri- 
man, Mr. and Mrs. John E. Cowdin, Mr. and Mrs, Samuel Borrowe, H. 
Borrowe, Col. and Mrs. Alfred Wagstaff, Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, Mr. 
and Mrs, James W. Alexander, Henry M. Alexander, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. 
August Belmont, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Fulton Cutting, Mr. and Mrs, H. B. 
Hollins, Mr. and Mrs. Jose F. de Navarro, Chauncey M. Depew, James 
W. Husted, Brownell Burnham, Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Havemeyer and 
Miss Havemeyer, Gen. and Mrs. Louis Fitzgerald, J. G. Beresford, Mr. 
and Mrs. George S. Floyd-Jones, F. Gray Griswold, Charles Gautier, 
the Misses Gautier, the Misses Heckscher, Mr. and Mrs. George P, 
Magoun, Messrs. K. and F, Magoun, Miss Lucy Work, Miss Swan, Mr. 
and Mrs. Cornelius Fellowes, Foxhall Keene and Miss Keene, William 
Alexander, Mr. and Miss Hartley, Oliver K. King, Mr. and Mrs. F. C. 
Lawrence, Charles Lanier, Arthur Leary, Charles Munn, Mr. and Mrs, 
W. P. Wharton, Mr. and Mrs. James Otis and the Misses Otis, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Henry Warren, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. J. Del Calvo, Lawrence 
Turnure, Jr., Miss Turnure, Edwards Spencer, Sydney Dillon, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Stuyvesant, Creighton Webb, Mr. and Mrs. William Breeze, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dwight Ripley, Mr. and Mrs. Wyckoff, H. Victor New- 
combe and Charles B. Alexander, 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 














New York State Companies. 
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Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 

















































































Net Last Latest SALE 
“a / —" or STOCK, 
. ‘alue 0, 
NAME OF COMPANY. sites Stock 
* | Per $100, Price 
Fon. %-| Date. \Per Ct.| Date. | (Per 
1685. Cent.) 
$500,000 | $126.92 | Jan.,’85| 10 | -------- 200 
200,000| 165.57 ofc: ee § | _.-coeecce 150 
400,000] 257.53 uly, 85 5 |Aug. 1, "85 150 
200,000} 115.56 |*July, ’85 5 |Juneas,’85| 10334 
200,000| 269.03 |*Aug. 1785 6 |Sep. 5s, *85| 170 
153,000| 222.94 spay: 85| 73 |Oct, 7,'85| 168 
200,000 | 390.23 |tJuly, '85} 724 | _------5- | 200 
300,000] 203.21 |*July,’85 1% |Sep. 8,’85| 122 
210,002 | 172.75 |*Aug.,"85| 4 |April2,’85) 118 
250,000 | 136.25 *July, 85 5 july 29,'85| 120 
200,000| 165.46 |tAug.,’85 2 uly 71°85 120 
1,000,000] 253.52 |*July,’85 7.70|Oct. 19,'85| 226 
300,000} 310.05 | Oct., 7% |Aug. 1, 85 240 
200,000| 126.96 * july, s 3. |Dec.19,'84) 80 
200,010| 131.59 |*Aug. 1785 3% |Oct.19,’85| 102 
200,000} 132.48 |*July,’85| 5 |Aug.26,’85| 107% 
204,000} 123.06 | July, "85 3 |Aug. 5.785} 80 
1,000,000 | 268.99 |*July,’85 7 |Oct. x, 85 230 
1,000,000] 156.73 |*July,’85 5 Oct. 5,’85) 125 
200,000} 431.94 |*July,’85| 5 | July 30,’85) 240 
200,000} 152.67 |*July,’85| 5 |Juner7,85) 110 
200,000 | 225.53 |tApr.,’85| 10 |May15,'85| 220 
200,000} 109.31 |*July,’85| 3 |jAug. 5,85) 72 
150,000] 172,24 |*July,’85 5 |Sep.28,’85| 105 
1,000,000] 145.94 sJuly, (8s 5 |Sep. 18,85] 125 
3,000,000 | 138.06 a "85| 5 |Sep. 15,'85 123 
Howard... 420,000 | 100,50 | July,’83) 3 |Sep. 29,85) 75 
Jefferson .......-.------ 200,010| 232.72 |* Sep. '85 5 |Oct, 7,’85) 123 
Kings County-....------ 150,000| 216.52 *July,?85 10 |Oct. 14,85] 218 
Knickerbocker 210,000} 146.54 |*July,’85 3 |Sep.14,’85| 85 
La Fayette............-- 150,000] 121.69 |*July,’85| 4 |Sep. 7,'85| 85 
Long Island....... siihaoel 300,000} 124.50 |*July,"85| 5 |Sep. 23,85) ror 
Lloyds Plate Glass 2... . 100,000 | 105.89 |*July,’85 5 |Sep. 13.784) 125 
Manuf’rs and Builders c_. 200,000| 153.54 |tJjuly,’85) 2 — 85) 105 
Mechanics -....-..------ 250,000] 110.35 |*Jan.,'85 5 ar. 7,85} 824 
Mercantile ............-- 200,000 | 107.69 |* July, 85 3 |Dec.24,’84) 63 
Merchants -....--------- 200,000} 153.17 | July,’85| 4 |Oct. 6,’85] 105 
Metropolitan Plate Glassa 100,000} 148.81 |*July,’85| 5 |Oct., ’85) 160 
Montauk...........-.-.- 200,000} 127.24 |* july, "85 5 |Oct. 7,’85] 100 
Nassau....--.----------- 200,000} 193.41 |*July,’85| 5 |Oct. 7,’85| 142 
Ee 37% 200,000] 128.05 |*July,’85| 4 Feb. 25,'85| 8634 
New York Bowery.....-. 300,000} 184.92 |*July,’85| 6 |Oct. 9,’85} 130 
New York Equitable 210,000| 264.79 |*July,’85| 6 |Oct. 10,’85) 155 
New York Fire.......... go0,000| 120.04 |*Aug.’84| 4 |Aug.17,’85| 65 
00,000| 166.29 |*July,’85| 5 | June 8,85] 135 
350,000| 124.88 |*Oct.,’85 3 |May 22,85 108% 
200,000} 269.31 *July, "85| 6 |Aug.26,’85) 16134 
200,000] 131.75 |*July,’85| 5 |Juner7,’85} 110 
200,000| 133.67 |*July,’85| 5 |Dec. 31784] 109% 
150,000} 235.98 |*July,’85| 6 (Oct. 20.’ "85] 150 
1,000,000 | 164.09 “Jaie 8s 5 |Oct. 16,'85] 133 
200,000} 109.71 | July, ’85 3 |Mar. 4,’85| 106 
200,000} 163.78 |*July,’85 $ [ienwesee 130 
200,000} 171.77 |*Aug.,’85 5 Sep. 14,) "85 ste 
200,000| 160.75 * July, 8s 3% |Sep. 7, 85 100 
500,000} 101,28 ug., 85 2 |Oct. 6,85) 55 
350,000 | 102.53 . "84 2 |Juner2,’85} 51% 
200,000 | 131.69 oe vy. "85 4 Oct. 15,°85| 103 
100,000} 118.06 |*July,’85 = Secowsanen 108 
United States..........- 250,000| 188.41 *July,’8s 5 |Aug. 3/85] 127 
Westchester............- 300,000 168.19 |*Aug.,’85 5 ros 14, "85 a 
Williamsburgh City...... 250,000 | 275.71 |*July, 85 to «(| Aug. 5,’85| 222 
Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 
Net Last Be 
Sa Bead oe 3 8 3 
S38 | cepitar |Veluew AID. NOs 
NAME OF COMPANY. SS | Septal | Stock SxS 
by Paid up. Per$100, 4. $ 
a,* Yan.t SEs 
1885." Date. \Per Ct. £4 
| 
= - 
oe America, Toronto .........- 50 $500,000 | $188.61 \*July 85 3 4 
estern, Toronto.......-...-..---- 20 400,000] 150.9% [*duly, 83) 12 98 
*Semi-annual. ft Quarterly. $One per cent each month. § On increased capital. « De- 


voted exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage. ¢ 


ers pays two per cent quarterly. d Marine only in New York State. 


“he Manufacturers and Build- 





































































































Net Last Se 
Sa Book Divipenp $80 
SE capita: Yameer) ame” | SAY 
NAME OF COMPANY. & | Kabila! | Stock S48 
By | EM | Per fr00, SS 
an, 2 
” = | Date. \Per Ct, Bas 
tna, Hartford....... henbubeneedl $100 | $4,000,000 | $174.11 |+ uly,’85| 5 229 
American, oe. -| 10° | nee 147.01 “Jane, 85 3 127% 
American, Newark...... 5 4000 | 240.79 ar., 85 | 10 165 
American, Paneiel hia..... 100 490,000 | 201.66 |* Apr.,’85 3 150 
American Caae Yo “Se 25 600,000} 128.43 |*jan., '85 5 104 
Atlantic F. and M., Providence....| 3334] 200,000] 105.53 tJuly,'85 | 3 115 
Boatmans F, and M. Pittsburgh....| 50 250,000] 116.41 |*july,’84 | 3 136 
California, San Francisco. 100 600,000] 115.63 |t July,’8s5 1 115 
Citizens, Cincinnati-......-.- e 200,000 | 137.62 july. 85 | §2 108 
Citizens, Pittsburgh........------.- 5° 500,000] 101.13 |*July, ‘85 3 106 
Citizens, St. Louis.......--..------ 100 200,000] 189.07 |*July,’85| 3 125 
Commercial, San Francisco....-..--- 100 200,000] 135.73 tJan. +» "85 I 125 
Concordia, Milwaukee...... ooonl S00 200,000 | 145.49 |*Aug. ’85 4 125 
Connecticut, Hartford....... e---| 100 1,000,000} 124.16 |*July,’85| 4 105 
Detroit F. and M., Detroit.......--| 3° 300,000} 198.47 |* July, '85 5 166% 
100 200,000] 136.59 |*Apr., 85 5 123% 
50 300,000} 116.86 |*J ly,’85 3 100 
50 500,000] 235.76 |*July, 185 20 520 
Fire Ins. cn ya of Pinledciphia 100 400,000] 121.60 |*Jan.,’85 | 30 120 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco....- 100 750,000 | 129.94 tfuly: "8s 3 135 
Firemens, Baltimore ......--------- 18 378,000] 125.33 |*July, 85] 3 117 
Firemens, Dayton..... essay 250,000 | 113.82 |t Jan.,’85 2 150 
Firemens, Newark...... on 2 600,000] 255.07 |*July, ’85 6 200 
Franklin, Philadelphia... ----| 100 400,000 | 300.38 |t July, 85 5 330 
German, 1 ey aedeseeeueunes 50 200, 141.02 saul 85] 6 190 
Girard F. and M., ve Philadelphia eee 100 300,000} 280.46 th “4 8s 6 305 
Hartford, Hartford peiecoegecesanenes 100 1,250,000 | 198.35 uly, ’85 10 265 
Home Mutual, San Francisco....... 100 300,000] 183.60 |t July,’85 I 139 
Ins. Co. of North America, Phila....| 10 3,000,000 | 204.29 |*July, 85 10 330 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila...| 200 200,000] 194.71 |*July,'85 5 127 
Manuf. and Merchants, Pittsburgh. 5° 250,000] 136.27 |*July, ’85 4 152 
Mechanics, Philadelphia... 25 250,000] 136.68 |*July,’85| 4 160 
Mercantile Cleveland --.. 100 200,000] 118.43 | July,’85 5 110 
Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston] 100 400,000} 143.15 |* May,’85 5 135 
Merchants Providence........--.-- 50 200,000] 126.53 *J uly,’85| 3 100 
Merchants, Newark..........--..-- 25 400,000} 185.18 |*;uly, 85 5 145 
Michigan F. and M., Detroit-..---- 5° 200,000] 120.52 | -.------ pa 104 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee..| 10 200,000] 427.86 |*July,’85| 5 aie 
National, Hartford.....-.......---- 100 1,000,000] 142.57 |*July, 85 5 120 
Neptune ‘F. and M., Boston........| 100 300,000] 116.13 |*Oct., 85 3 100 
Newark, Newark.........-.--...--- “a 250,000] 219.15 | Jan.,’85| 10 135 
New Hampshire, Manchester...... 100 §00,000} 142.81 |*!an.,’85 4 140 
North American, Boston......----- 100 200,000 | 123.79 \*Apr., 1/85 3 101% 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee| 100 600,000] 135.65 | Jan., 85 5 135 
Orient, Hartford.......... .-------- 100 1,000,000} 107.34 |* July, ’85 2 75 
Pennsylvania, Phila............-.-- 100 400,000} 325.44 |*Mar.,’85| 5 210% 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 200,000 99.11 |* July, "84 4 112 
Peoples, Pittsburgh.......-. 200,000} 121.52 |*July,’85 3 148 
Phcenix, Hartford....-------- 2,000,000} 138.63 it {uy "85| 34 | ‘170 
Prescott, Boston. ...---ceccccocccce 200,000} 107.79 | r., 85 3 100 
Providence-Washington, Providence} 50 400,000] 105.27 *july. "84 4 104 
Reading, Reading....-.....-.------ 10 250,000} 137.16 |*fuly,’85| 4 145 
Security, New Haven.......-..-.--- 50 200,000] 122.40 |*July,’85| 3 100 
Sprin:; eld f, and M.. Springfield. --| 100 1,000,000] 123.64 |* July, ’85 5 164 
Spring yun Philadel _— piiee sel 50 400,000] 192.61 |*July, "85 8 239 
St. Paul F and M., St. Paul........| 100 500,000 | 153.32 | |\*July: "85 4 125 
Sun, San Francisco....-..----- .| 100 300,000 | 115.22 lt July, ’8s 2% | 100 
Traders, Chicago....-...-.---- --| 100 $00,000} 161.31 |t fuly,'85} 24 | 122 
Union, comme ae a - Linginenciaens = oe 375,000 | 101.25 |*Oct., ’84| 3 o-* 
Union, San Francisco.....-..-.-.-- 100 750,000| 115.09 /tJuly, "85 3 115 
United Firemens, «Philadelphia 10 300,000} 117.24 |*Mar.,’85 3 130 
Washington, Boston....... enone Too 1,000,000] 105.56 | July,’84 3 100 
Western, Pittsburgh... weteneousue 50 300,000} 124.21 |* May,’85| 4 126 
English Companies Doing Business in New York. 
P. Amount 
el Paid 
NAME OF COMPANY. Value of Up Per LatTsst Prics. 
Stock. Share. 
£ £ £ 5. a. 
City of London......-.... gaanencocs 10 I on 15 3 
Commercial Union,............---- 5° 5 16 -- “ 
Fire Insurance Association. -.~-....- 10 I I -- * 
Guardian ........---2------ ‘ SE 50 63 = “* 
Imperial Fire..... samtnense asnenccens. ' 108 25 1st -- os 
Lancashire..... 20 2 4 17 
to 2 -- 13 me 
Liverpool and London and Globe...- 20 2 24 15 = 
mdon Assurance........-.....--0- 25 12% 59 -- ad 
London and L hire Fire 25 2% 6 I 3 
London and Provincial...-....-.---- 20 I 3 -- v 
a British and Mercantile... 50 16% 3t 10 % 
WNettROiR .ncecceccconcecceccccese 100 5 4t 7 
Norwich Union.........- 100 12 75 -- - 
Phoenix oes -- 223 . “ 
een ... 10 1 2 6 % 
—~ Qargeeee 20 3 28 7 
Sun Fire Office.........0--.-- atewe on o< oo -- % 
Scottish Union a and National..... eon 20 1 2 10 
United Fire R 20 8 11 10 ys 
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